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The First Farmer Was The First Man... 


and, according to Emerson, all historic nobility rests on possession 


and use of land. 


The graduating seniors of the New York State College of 
Agriculture, ’62, do not feel Mr. Emerson’s statement is complete. 
They know that today’s agriculturist must be trained in many areas 


before possession and use of land is economically profitable. 


While receiving this training, eighty of the above seniors have 
achieved an academic nobility by ranking in the upper 27 per cent 
of the 292 students in the class. Their quest for knowledge is as con- 


centrated as their areas of specialization are varied. 


Most of the credit for advances in agricultural practices is due 
to the “know-how” these young Americans obtain through study and 


experimentation in Colleges of Agriculture such as ours at Cornell. 


With the tools the college makes available, the graduates face 


their related agricultural careers with confidence. 
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Editarial 
Advice on Arts Courses 


| ipeor mange through the hallowed halls of Balch the 
other day, I overheard a perplexed coed’s con- 
versation with her roommate. “I don’t know what to 
do. I have three more social science hours to complete. 
Should I take history or government?” she asked. “I 
took history and loved it,” was the reply. “Well, should 
I take History 104 or 106?” the coed queried. 

Roommates are good for many things. But they’re 
not always the best ones to tell you how to utilize 
your Arts hours to your greatest advantage. A course 
or professor your friend enjoyed may not be equally 
suited for you. Individual tastes vary greatly—even 
between the closest of friends. 

I’m sure many of you suffer from “pre-registration 
pangs.” How do I know which course to take if they’re 
both described the same way in the catalogue? W hich 
would I enjoy more—government in theory or govern- 
ment in practice? Will I be getting a history of facts 
or a history of ideas? I have an appointment with 
my advisor in an hour and [I still don’t know what 
to do. Maybe he can help me. But how would he 
know about Arts College courses? He’s a professor of 
animal husbandry.” 

You’re right. He probably doesn’t know a thing 
about the courses causing your dilemma. Well, what 
do you do—pick something out of a hat? No, you 
can’t afford to make mistakes in you've got so 
few credits available to you. There’s a much better 
solution: the Student Academic Advisors. 

These advisors are honor students majoring in one 
of the seven Arts College departments presently par- 
ticipating in this program: economics, English, govern- 
ment, history, mathematics, psychology, and sociology. 
Each student is familiar with most of the courses in 
his department. And if he can’t answer your questions, 
he will send you to an advisor who can. 

What can a student advisor tell you? He can 
probably answer all the questions posed above. He 
can tell you where a professor places his main em- 
phasis and what he expects of his students, whether 
he lectures from a well-organized outline or off the top 
of his head, to what level of maturity the course is 
geared, and many other bits of information you'll 
find helpful in making the proper choice. 

How can you get in touch with one of these 
advisors? Just call the department you’re concerned 
with and ask for the name, address, and phone num- 
ber of a student advisor. Or if you feel hesitant about 

calling a perfect stranger, walk into the department 
office and write your name and phone number on 
the list posted for this purpose. A student advisor 
checks this list daily and will contact you immediately. 

The eyes of other Arts College departments and 
other colleges are on this program. If it is used fre- 
quently and successfully this year, they may establish 
similar setups for their respective fields. Wouldn't 
you like to know more than your advisor can tell you 
about those ag courses you’re thinking of taking? 
Here’s your chance to start the ball rolling. Use the 
present Student Academic Advisor Program effective- 
ly, and your college may have one next year. 

But remember, you're not just furthering a good 
cause by using this program. You're gaining from the 
knowledge and experience of others around you. Be 
sure you use your precious Arts hours wisely. Contact 
a student advisor before you have to decide on a pro- 


gram, and perhaps next time those “pangs” won't 
plague you. J.E.B. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Aggie in Sweden 


TO THE EDITOR: 


As the 1961 Swedish Exchange Scholarship stu- 
dent, I should like to direct this letter to those sopho- 
mores who are eligible to apply for this scholarship 
in 1962. 

I left New York City June 21, on board the 
Swedish American Line’s M.S. Kungsholm. Immedi- 
ately, I knew I was going to have an experience I 
would never forget. During the days on board there 
were many activities—from indoor gymnasium swim- 
ming to trap shooting off the stern. Every evening 
there was dancing, various games of chance, and many 
other activities to suit different tastes. Besides all the 
fun, the friends I made, both American and Swedish, 
was one of my most rewarding experiences. I now 
have many addresses all over Europe as well as Ameri- 
ca, and I feel free to stop in at any one of them any 
time. 

From the boat I went directly to a farm in south- 
ern Sweden. This also proved to be a wonderful ex- 
perience. The farmer and his wife took me to many 
places in the area. When I began to know my way 
around, they let me use their car to make my own 
excursions. Of course, it wasn’t all “eat, drink, and be 
merry” on the farm. There was 5 work to be done. 
Although most of the exchange students before me 
worked on the farm for two months, I worked for 
three, and didn’t leave until September 28. I came 
directly to school at Uppsala which is about 45 miles 
northwest of Stockholm. 

During my first day here I participated in Dag 
Hammarskjold's funeral as part of a student honor 
guard. Since then I have been sg on a number of 
student tours to Stockholm and other cities surround- 
ing Uppsala. 

You can study almost any phase of agriculture 
here. I will be taking courses in agricultural marketing, 
genetics, microbiology, milk composition, and national 
economy. I will also study Swedish, although I am 
picking up a great deal now just by listening to con- 
versation and asking questions. 

Social activities assume considerable importance 
here. The school is quite small (250 students), but 
there is a large university and several home economics 
schools nearby. Therefore, there’s dancing two or three 
times a week, or you can enjoy an informal social 
gathering almost anytime at the International Club. 
There is also ample opportunity for horseback-riding, 
seasonal sports, and other athletic activities. 

So far I have had a very busy and interesting time 
in Europe and am looking forward to much of the 
same. I’ve begun to plan travel trips, possibly to 
Russia, and definitely to the Continent and England. 

If anyone has any questions about life here in 
Sweden, I would be glad to answer them. Also, Leslie 
Small, last year’s exchange student who is now at 
Cornell, should be contacted. Best of luck to all those 
who try for the Scholarship. 

Frederick F. Hess 
Kronasen 4 
Lantbrukshogskolan 
Uppsala 7, Sweden 





There will be an open meeting for all sophomores in- 
terested in the Swedish Exchange Scholarship Program on 
December 7 at 7:30 in Warren 131. Hear a talk, see slides, 
get your application. 
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We May Inherit 





More From Mother 


Me of us know that we inherit 
characteristics from both our 
parents through genes in the chro- 
mosomes of our mother’s egg and 
father’s sperm. The chromosomes 
are located in the nuclei of these 
initial cells. But do you know that 
there are some things inherited only 
through the cytoplasm of the cell? 


Dr. Adrian M. Srb, world re- 
nowned geneticist of the College 
of Agriculture, recently spent 12 
months in France, working on these 
extra-nuclear genes. “One of the 
few firm attributes you can use in 
defining life is reproduction. You 
can’t conceive of it without think- 
ing of a system of inheritance,” 
states Dr. Srb, who is probing into 
the problem of unusual genetics 
systems. 


His work is sponsored by the 
National Institutes of Health. They 
want to know “what makes each 
cell different, whether it’s environ- 
ment or heredity.” In the instances 
studied by Srb, the differences are 
hereditary but not due to chromo- 
somal genes. “There are aspects of 
cellular differentiation both in 
normal growth differences, like 
those between skin and nerve cells, 
and in the sudden abnormal growth 
characteristic of cancer,” observes 
Dr. Srb. The chromosomal genes in 
the cells of a given being appear to 
be the same. Where then does the 
differentiation come from, if not 
from the chromosomes? 


Previous work a clue 


Before Dr. Srb’s work, a few in- 
stances of maternal inheritance 
were known: all progeny were like 
the mother and unlike the father. 
This was a clue that cytoplasmic 
genetic systems may exist, since 
the female contributes chromo- 
somes and all the cytoplasm which 
goes into the fertilized egg, while 
the male contributes just chromo- 
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Dr. Srb, Cornell geneticist, 
finds inheritable factors in 
cytoplasm. 


Dr. Srb watches a lab 
technician use a micro- 
manipulator and mi- 
croscope to _ isolate 
single cells’ inheritable 
material. 


somes. ‘hese scattered instances 
were found by chance. 

Higher plants offer a few exam- 
ples of maternal inheritance—cases 
in corn, onions, and sugar beets 
that have turned out to be useful 
tools in breeding hybrids. The 
phenomenon has been used prac- 
tically but with little understand- 
ing of its basis. 

Dr. Srb is working with the bread 
mold Neurospora to get enough in- 
stances of maternal inheritance to 
see whether he “can induce a series 
of changes in the bread mold that 
represent changes inherited by non- 
chromosomal genes.” 

Microorganisms, like Neurospora, 
are convenient to work with. Each 
sexual generation is only two weeks 
long. Each: cell has only one of 
each kind of chromosomal gene. 
Genetic analysis in Neurospora is 
therefore easier than with the ma- 
jority of organisms, where each 
kind of gene is represented two or 
more times in each cell. Dr. Srb 
also finds Neurospora convenient 
because it can act either as a male 
or female in experimental matings. 


by Elizabeth Pomada ’62 





Non-chromosomal inheritance 
shows up when one culture acts dif- 
ferently when used as a male than 
when used as a female. Since the 
Neurospora will also reproduce 
asexually, the experimenter can use 
genetically identical organisms as 
both male and female. 


Only females show factors 


Dr. Srb finds that the heritable 
cytoplasmic factors he studies are 
reduplicated and reproduced as 
long as the culture is used as a 
female. When used as a male there 
is no inheritance of these factors, 
and the cytoplasmic factors are 
lost. Pokey-ness is an example of 
such a factor. It results in a slow- 
ing of the growth rate. 

Using a dye substance called 
acriflavin, Dr. Srb has induced a 
series of mutations that show ma- 
ternal inheritance. The fifty isola- 
tions successfully accomplished in 
France provide a relatively large 
number for study. Only two had 
been observed up to this point. “In 
some cases there’s been enough 
































































Photo Science 
Normal Neurospora surrounded’ by 


mutant forms, 


preliminary work to give an idea 
of the nature of the chemical alter- 
ations resulting from mutation. It 
seems to be a change in the cyto- 
chrome systems which act as medi- 
ators of respiration in the cell,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Srb. Now he wants 
to find out whether these fifty in- 
stances all represent different ele- 


Craving for fine 
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and 


Carry Out Service 


For the Finest 
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Prices 
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RAVIOLI 
SPAGHETTI 
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T-Bone Steak with 
F.F. and Salad $1.75 


109 N. Cayuga St. 
Phone AR 2-5080 





ments in the same system or 
whether they represent a series of 
independent systems. Geneticists 
know about genes and chromo- 
somes. They constitute the most 
important part of heredity. Is there 
something more? Do these ex- 
amples point to one new theory? 


Luxurious lab 


Dr. Srb worked in Gif-sur-Yvette, 
just outside of Paris. The Sor- 
bonne’s well equipped lab where 
he did his research is on the 
grounds of a picturesque ancient 
chateau, complete with elegant 
formal gardens. As a guest of Pro- 
fessor Boris Ephrussi, Dr. Srb con- 
versed daily with three of the half 
dozen or so scientists in the world 
highly competent and interested in 
his research subject. M. Ephrussi 
experimented with yeast, Phillippe 


L’Heritier with fruit flies, and 
Georges Rizet with a kind of dung 
mold. All three are also working 
on “extra-nuclear genes.” 

Dr. Srb is a versatile individual. 
He majored in literature at the 
University of Nebraska. Later, he 
discovered he “could do more orig- 
inal work in science” and switched 
in midstream to genetics, which he 
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studied in Stanford’s graduate 
school. After receiving his Ph.D. 
in biology in 1946 and working at 
Stanford for a year, Dr. Srb joined 
the staff of the plant breeding de- 
partment here at Cornell. He still 


reads a fair amount of literature 
with great pleasure and has an ac- 
music. 


tive amateur’s interest in 
“Piano playing,” he finds, “is one 
way to relax.” 


All research is applicable 


Dr. Srb designates his work as 
pure research. He says, “This un- 
usual kind of heredity offers a chal- 
lenge. We don’t know the scope of 
its importance or the rules of the 
He defends this pure re- 


game.” 
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knowledge you accumulate 
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experimentation 
that has no immediately obvious 
application) because “any bit of 
has 


worth and can ultimately be ap- 
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Don’t monkey 
around— 


Go to the 







Royal Palm 


for the best 


aes in food and 
— drink. 
_ 209 Dryden Rd. 
ro. Ithaca AR 2-7400 





Keep jn Tune with the Times 


535,364 bred NYABC _ last 


cows to sires year. 





That’s in with times 
keeping tune the since 


higher NYABC cows 


producing sired meet 








the of business 
needs today’s dairyman. 





New York Artificial Breeder’s Cooperative 
Judd Falls Road Ithaca, New York 
Headquarters for AB Proved Sires 
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Christmas Cards 
Are Now on Display 





Greeting Card Dept. 


We have a fine assortment of 


Boxed and Individual Cards 


Choose Yours Now! 


Cornell Campus Store, Inc. 


“KEEP YOUR CAR 
ON THE ROAD” 


See the expert mechanics at... 


Glenn’s Sinclair Station 
329 College Ave. 


Ithaca AR 2-9587 














Some people scratch 
below the surface and 


get delicious results. 


Ice Fishing - For Fun and Profit 


\ TuEN you have a pike on 

your line, fighting for its 
life, you experience the thrill of ice 
fishing. The discomfort of cold 
winds, snow, and bright sun glar- 


ing off the ice all seem worthwhile. 


Hundreds of ice fishermen con- 
verge on Oneida Lake on a week- 
end to pursue the abundant fish 
and the thrill of catching them. 
The anglers and their shelters give 
life to the otherwise barren surface 
of the ice. 


Little gear needed 


You need little gear for ice fish- 
ing. The necessities include warm 
clothes, a fishing license, a spud or 
axe to chop holes, bait and con- 
tainer, and “tip-ups.” The “tip-up” 
is the actual fishing apparatus. It 
is simply a stake with a wire on 
the end of it. For fishing, the line 
is uncoiled off the vertical, stable 
stake, and strung through an eye- 
let of the wire into the water to 
the correct depth. A lowered wire, 
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indicated by an attached flag, indi- 
cates a strike. 

The equipment often includes a 
sled, hand-warmer, ice shanty, and 
wind-breaker—frequently nothing 
more than a used Christmas tree. 
The ice shanty is the symbol of the 
ardent and comfortable ice fisher- 
man. 

The walleye pike or pikeperch is 
the prize species taken. Its fighting 
ability is notorious but its taste is 
well worth the struggle. The scrap- 
py yellow perch are 
greater numbers than any other 


caught in 


fish. Occasionally a lucky angler 
can fill a burlap bag with perch in 
a day. Other fish caught through 
the ice include the lawyer (ling, 
burbot), pickerel, northern pike, 
and rarely, catfish and silver bass. 

Lawyers are popular because 
they are large and abundant. But 
they are disliked 
people find them unpalatable. Un- 
like the other fish, which anglers 
eat, the lawyers are usually left on 
the ice where they are consumed 


by hungry gulls. 


because most 


by Michael Dahlberg ’62 


‘The ice fisherman’s lament is the 
mudpuppy, a four-legged aquatic 
salamander which has an offensive 
habit of stealing bait minnows off 
the fish The fisherman’s 
solution—keep that hook off the 
bottom. 


hooks. 


Danger—beware! 


But all is not milk and honey out 
on the ice. Many a fisherman has 
had a frightening experience. A 
plunge into the icy waters is com- 
mon to adventurous “early birds” 
who gamble with the weak ice. They 
are often their 
equipment and automobiles. Thin 


accompanied by 
ice is found at the mouths of 
streams and in weak areas formed 
where the ice pushes and cracks. 
Oneida 


Lake’s fierce snowstorms 


are another source of danger. 


The annual “freeze-over” usually 
begins in December. The shore and 
bay waters freeze first because the 
shallow water cools more rapidly. 
Waves in deeper water retard this 
freezing. 
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The “freeze-over” may be direct- 
ly followed by more freezing, snow, 
melting, or a combination of condi- 
tions. A snowfall may be great 
enough to discourage all fishing by 
burying “tip-ups.” Slush usually 
forms temporarily on the ice, some- 
times making travel difficult and 
filling fishing holes. The conditions 
vary much each year but they us- 
ually allow fishing for most of the 
“freeze-over,” from December to 


March. 


Added attractions 


Some find the diversity of color, 
structure, and content of the lake 
ice as interesting as the fishing it- 
self. The white, blue, and black 
ice may be as smooth as a mirror 
or corrugated, usually varying in 
different areas. Anything that can 
float in the air or water might be 
found preserved in the ice. The 
shoving ice often forms into elon- 
gated ridges. 

The ice melts away along shore 
in March, and the water opens. As 
this open water grows, animals and 
plants appear which were dormant 
or hidden during the long winter. 
The process continues outward un- 
til a wind shoves the ice upon the 
shore and islands where it forms 
crystalline stratified ridges. The 
“tip-ups,” bait buckets, and shelters 
either sink or become part of the 
fascinating pot pourri which can 
be found washed up on shore in the 
spring. 


Practice good management 


Considerable care must be taken 
to keep this central New York 
State lake the excellent fishing 
area that it is. The Oneida Lake 
Association is very active in this 
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project. 

Drs. J. L. Forney and A. W. 
Eipper, Cornell University biolo- 
gists, are conducting a long-term 
fishery research program on Oneida 
Lake. It is aimed at determining 
management methods. 

New regulations have recently 
been enacted for Oneida Lake due 
to increased fishing pressure and 
more scientific knowledge of the 
lake’s fishing populations. The legal 


number of ice fishing lines and 
limit of walleyes per day have both 
been reduced from 15 to 10 per 
person. Also the sale of Oneida 
Lake pike is now illegal. 

Oneida Lake ice fishing is a sport 
with discomforts and present and 
future problems. But the challenge 
is being met with the vigor needed 
to assure the future of the unique 
and delightful experiences that ice 


fishing can provide. 










Phone AR 2-9881 
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408 College Ave. 


6 grades of motor fuel from one pump 


Ted Barnett’s 
Blue Sunoco Service 


17 Years of Best Service at 
519-23 W. State St. 


THE RIGHT FUEL FOR EVERY CAR 
AT THE RIGHT PRICE 


Bill’s Luneheonette 


Where you find good food at a 
convenient location 


HOURS 
@ SUN.—6 A.M.-1 A.M. 








Ithaca, N. Y. 














@ TUES.-FRI.—6 A.M.-1 A.M. 
@ SAT.—6 A.M.-3 A.M. 


Ph. AR 2-9618 


FOR A BETTER FARM LIVING 





Dairyman Crockford using his most versatile farm “tool” 


King Crockford uses GLF Farm Advisor Harold Pritchard to help with 
his most important farm operation: planning—figuring the ways that 
make the Crockford-Sexauer farm near Auburn, N. Y. run smoother, 
bring in more money 


Since Mr. Crockford adopted the GLF Profit Feeding Plan last fall, his 
cows have “milked better than ever before.” Herd average increased 
1,032 lbs. . . to 12,188, and income-over-feed-cost went up $13 per cow. 


Harold Pritchard can offer workable plans, fitted to the farm, because he 
gets his facts from GLF specialists who know every phase of farming— 
herd management, feeding, crop management, nutrition, purchasing, trans- 
portation, chemicals, seed, fertilization, mechanical equipment, buildings. 


The Profit Feeding Plan was developed by GLF to meet the specific 


needs of dairymen of the Norheast. Its goal is to help them farm more 
efficiently, more profitably ... for a better farm living. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Alumnus Advises 


How To Get Ahead 


Brains are only part of the story. 
Willingness and hard work spell 
success. 


ODAY, it takes more than brains to get ahead! To 

find your place in the business world may be a 
bigger job than you think. Opportunities are great, 
yet it’s still hard for some graduates to find (and 
hold) a job in this land of opportunity. Why? 

After being in business for nearly a quarter of a 
century, I'd like to pass along a simple tip or two 
that might guide a student who’s ready to spring for 
employment. 

(1) The thing you should think Jeast about is 
wages. Sound odd after spending thousands of dollars 
for an education? No. Experience is what you're after 
first. Once you get it, you’re on your way. Not many. 
bosses are going to start you out high, just to break 
you in. If they did, you’d break them. Start low, if 
necessary, and work up. Most successful men have 
done this. 

(2) In applying for a job, better learn to write a 
good letter. Sounds elementary, but not 1 in 10 stu- 
dents knows how to cook up a good letter. Make it con- 
cise, original, tight, neat and DON’T PUFF YOUR- 
SELF UP TOO MUCH! A sharp employer can size 


you up from a down-to-earth letter, and interview. 


About The Author 


EORGE ABRAHAM, better 

known as “Doc,” special- 
ized in floriculture at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. He and 
his wife, Katherine, write the 
“Green Thumb,” a column 
which appears in a number of 
weekly newspapers. His in- 
terest in journalism began on 
the staff of the Cornell Coun- 
tryman. In addition to jour- 
nalistic pursuits, he and Katy 
operate a greenhouse at their 
home in Naples, New York. 
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by George Abraham ’39 


Letters should be typed, written on good paper, ad- 
dressed to the employer in person, never “To whom 
it May Concern” or to “The General Manager.” Un- 
named letters are food for the wastepaper basket. And 
if you happen to start in business for yourself, choose 
a good letterhead. This is the cheapest piece of pro- 
motion you can have. People judge you by the letter 
and the letterhead you use. 

(3) When writing, send along a portfolio listing 
citations, articles written, honors, experience (if any). 
Send this first class with your letter, not separately. 
You've got to build an image in the human mind miles 
away, and these are cards up your sleeve. 

(4) It’s not always easy to tell what kind of 
job you want, but you should have some idea. Want 
it hard enough, and you'll get it! Once it’s yours give 
it your best. Hard work is still the old fashioned Amer- 
ican way to get ahead. Do extra things. If I were a 
boss here’s one test I'd use to hire a man. First I’d 
drive a nail into a board and leave it on the road. I’d 
ask the applicant to drive up the road. If he drove 
around the board, I'd give him less consideration than 
if he stopped and picked it up. 

(5) Once you land a job and get experience, keep 
your eye open for better things, if you’re not content. 
The “Another-day-another-dollar” man is an unhappy 
man, and he seldom gets any farther than the time 
clock he punches. There’s nothing morally wrong with 
using your present position for “experimental” pur- 
poses if you still give your boss a full day’s work. Good 
men climb and move around as they mature, gain 
experience, and find the job they like better. 


(6) My final advice is: Don’t be a college boob! 
Educated fools stand out like a sore thumb. In other 
words, don’t be a “know-it-all,” just because you have 
a degree. Remember, your boss may not have finished 
high school, but he may still be a great success. If 
manual labor is ever needed, do it willingly. Persever- 
ance, a keen interest in your work, plus a college 
training will land you on top. 


Happy Landing! 





African 
Higher 


FRICAN and American women 

educators have similar educa- 
tional difficulties. Educated women 
in both areas present the same 
sociological problem. They com- 
plete their schooling but cannot 
always apply it. Consequently, the 
societies are deprived of a valuable 
source of knowledge. 

Another difficulty common to 
both is financing education. The 
cost far exceeds the average income 
of African families. In the U.S. this 
holds true although on a smaller 
scale. 

The educated woman in_ both 
cultures has not commanded the 
full respect she deserves. The status of women students 
is finally beginning to rise and their role in society 
acknowledged. 

These and other related problems were discovered 
at two workshops set up last April by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Association in Africa. The group 
consisted of seven women educators from the U.S. 
who are specialists in various educational fields. Dean 
Helen Canoyer of the New York State College of 
Home Economics at Cornell University represented 
the fields of higher education and home economics. 


One workshop for Central and East African na- 
tions was held on the Royal College Campus in 
Nairobi, Kenya, and the other for West African na- 
tions was on the Ibadin University College campus in 
Ibadin, Nigeria. 

Attending the workshops were 37 delegates from 
14 African nations. Each woman is calbineue of a 
school or outstanding educator within her country. 


Workshops are successful 


The meetings proved very successful. This was 
the first time these women met as a group to iron out 
their problems and to initiate educational policies by 
the workshop technique. The main group was divided 
into smaller discussion sections each conducted by one 
of the seven American women. Each one could then 
concentrate on a specific area. Within the groups the 
women discussed their own experiences and were 
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Three of the 16 African women educators 
who visted the College of Home Econo- 
mics to study education for women. 


Women Advance 


ducation 


by Hillary Brown ’63 


amazed to learn that many of them 
had to cope with identical problems. 
This was surprising since some wo- 
men taught in small rural schools 
while others came from educational 
centers in the large cities. 

The group which Dean Canoyer 
conducted discussed the problems 
generally related to domestic 
science. These included embroidery, 
house cleaning, health and nutri- 
tion, and how to provide educa- 
tional opportunities for the junior 
high school girl. No one was given 
formal instruction. Rather, “each 
problem was discussed in turn, with 
major participation from the Afri- 
can women themselves. 

Women, it was found, are still not treated on an 
equal basis with men. Scholarships are invariably of- 
fered to men only. In competing for jobs, men are 
chosen in preference to women. Many intelligent girls 
who graduate from secondary schools cannot afford 
to attend college and are not given jobs. This creates 
a disciplinary problem, for girls are not able to apply 
themselves toward any worthwhile purpose. 

Therefore the African women educators are trying 
to provide educational opportunities for qualified wo- 
men in hopes that with this training they will be able 
to get jobs. Even with the many obstacles facing them, 
these women and most Africans are strongly. aware 
of the need for education. 

Unfortunately, the great distance women must 
travel to attend schools and the shortage of facilities 
creates a great dropout and “wastage” ‘problem after 
the elementary grades. This in turn limits the output 
of teachers, leaving a gap in the teacher-student cycle. 
Because these countries have emerged so rapidly from 
their tribal status to a state of educational awareness, 
there aren’t enough qualified people to occupy the top 
positions in the school system. 

African education is gaining its greatest momen- 
tum at the present time and needs an educational 
philosophy and the proper methods for its support. 

To further this goal, 1¢ of the 37 women educators 
were invited by their American friends to visit our 
schools and to observe teaching methods during a three 
month study tour. While staying at Cornell they 
visited classes in Ithaca High School, at the State 
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University College in Cortland, the Sherwood Central 
School near Auburn, as well as in the College of Home 
Economics. 

The Agency for International Development spon- 
sored the trip for the African women. In September, 
after a brief orientation in Washington, the women 
traveled to Ithaca. Dean Canoyer and many of the 
faculty and alumni served as hosts, welcoming their 
guests in their homes. The harmony which developed 
immediately led to an interchange of ideas and obser- 

vations. Many of the African women felt that with 
the age of automation, the American housewife was 
free from domestic responsibility. 


Women are the same everywhere 


The guests’ curiosity about daily life led them 
to exchange notes on home management, recipes and 
foods, fashion styles, child rearing, and infant care 
with their American hosts. The informal discussions 
and the close contact made them realize that women 
the world over share the same daily routine, in spite 
of cultural differences. Their main interest centered 
around the family and its relationships, and the women 
heard lectures on this subject. 

A tour of the Cornell campus greatly impressed 
the African women. They felt that Cornell students 
were particularly fortunate because they receive an 
education and at the same time are surrounded by 
the beauties of the natural world. 

Following their stay at Cornell, the women trav- 
eled throughout the country making stops in California 
and North Carolina. They will return to their own 
countries about December 8, better informed about 
educational philosophy and methods in the U.S. They 
hope to apply this new found knowledge to education 
in their own countries. 


25°, Savings on 


Used Books 


Plus 10° Trade 
Dividends 


Charge Accounts 


Triangle Book Shop 


The First Store in Collegetown 
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LOOKING FOR THE FINEST IN 
PRINT? 





You'll find it at— 


NORTON PRINTING CO. 


317 E. State St. 
Ithaca AR 2-7800 


“Printers of the Cornell Countryman” 
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Thinking of making your 
living quarters a home 


Floor Covering Will Do It 


Vinyl and rubber tile 
Linoleum 

Rubber and cocao matting 
Stair treads 

Carpets 


Ithaca Floor Covering 
407 Taughannock Blvd. 








Countryman 
Catrh-All 


A Cornell study proves that 
honeybees secrete an odor on 
their stingers. Once you are 
stung, the odor attracts other 
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Statistics prove that a good 
breakfast makes you alert. 
Therefore one-third of the 
daily food requirements 
should be eaten in the morn- 
ing whether nourishment is 
through a conventional meal 


or hamburgers. 
* * * 


Ym Mites 


BUY NOW! Precious possession- 


pure perfection—three diamonds 
and large cultured pearl. 


$44.00 
PATTEN’S JEWELERS 


300 E. State St. 


Floor Covering 
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Seneca Wa : 7 
Y A new electronic device lets 


scientists see the quality of 
meat on animals while they 
are still alive. 































Tel. AR 2-8421 
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for admitting that Obie’s can 


A new cottage cheese flav- 
Downtown oring process will give con- 
sumers their choice of a bland cook better than she can! 
° mildly flavored or highly 
Service aromatic product. 
* * * 
Center The supply of Christmas 


trees being grown far exceeds 


the demand. In N.Y.S. it is 


wv estimated that less than one- 
fourth of the trees reaching 
Drive in for your marketable size will be sold 
Vacation because of poor quality. 
“Fill-up” 
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Mobil Service Sesec adage all OBIE’S DINER 


new approach to cattle breed- 
Open 24 hours a day ing. Cows with low-fat, high- 1016 W. State 
protein milk are now more 


211 W. State St popular than cows with high- Phone AR 3-5411 
: : fat-content milk. 
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nothing does it like chain 
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...and for more than 300 farm machine manufacturers, 
nothing does it like LINK-BELT chain 


Chain adds substantially to the reliability of farm equip- 
ment drives and conveyors. For day-in, day-out service, 
nothing can match its strength and endurance . . . its 
positive efficiency. 

Today, over 300 farm machine manufacturers obtain 
this reliability from Link-Belt. Experience has shown them 
that chain marked with the double-arrow >——~< trade- 
mark is made to highest farm machine standards . . . has 
consistent quality and unvarying pitch uniformity in every 
link . . . will maintain rated performance and efficiency 
on their machines. 

Link-Belt offers industry’s most complete line of drive 
and conveyor chains, chain attachments and sprockets. Also 











“bonus” services that aid the designer, improve the design: 
application counsel, field analysis, laboratory service and 
others. These services multiply the value of Link-Belt 
chains, but not the price! 


LINK 


CHAINS AND SPROCKETS 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1. To 
Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants, Warehouses, District Sales 
Offices and Stock Carrying Distributors in All Principal Cities. Export 
Office, New York 7; Australia, Marrickville (Sydney); Brazil, Sao Paulo; 
Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); South Africa, Springs; Switzerland, 

Geneva. Representatives Throughout the World. 15,716 
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*STANDARD-PITCH PRECISION 
STEEL ROLLER CHAIN — popular 
choice for transmitting power on 
such equipment as self-propelled 
combines. Features high-hp ca- 
pacity and light weight. 


*DOUBLE-PITCH AGRICULTURAL 

ROLLER CHAIN — a light weight, 
economical roller chain having 
all the precision features of 
standard roller chain. ideal for 
long center drive and conveyor 
applications. 


STEEL LINK-BELT CHAIN — brings 
low-cost efficiency to elevating 
and conveying applications. Wide 
range of attachments available. 
Open hook design simplifies cou- 
pling and uncoupling. 


*A550 ROLLER CHAIN — for drives 
and conveyors. This durable chain 
is the economical choice for ap- 
plications where loads and speeds 
exceed those recommended for 
steel Link-Belt. 


mins 


% IMPORTANT! Link-Belt roller chains for the agricultural field are true roller chains. They have free-turning rollers. Hence, longer 
life for chain and sprocket because there’s no scrubbing or sliding over sprocket teeth. 







Good reasons why I 


chose American Orl 


by a Lbaswues 


‘‘Here you’re treated as an individual. The Com- 
pany respects and recognizes individual achieve- 
ment. The work is challenging and affords the 
chance to use your own ingenuity.” 

That’s Don Anderson talking, 31-year-old 
mechanical engineer engaged in testing lubricants 
at American Oil Company. Don spent six years 
in the military service prior to earning his 
Bachelor of Science degree at the University of 
Illinois. Don, the father of two children, explains, 
“The routes to the top are many and varied. 
There’s plenty of opportunity for advancement 
—and that’s the best kind of job security I can 
think of.” 

The fact that American Oil attracts talented 
college graduates like Don Anderson may have 
special meaning to you as you plan your career. 
Don is one of many young scientists and engi- 
neers at American Oil who are growing profes- 
sionally in a wide range of research projects. 
There are challenging opportunities in many 
areas. Chemists, chemical engineers, mechanical 
engineers, physicists, mathematicians and metal- 
lurgists can find interesting and important work 
in their own fields. 

For further details about the rewarding career 
opportunities at American Oil Research and 
Development Department, write to: D. G. 
Schroeter, American Oil Company, P. O. Box 
431, Whiting, Indiana. 


IN ADDITION TO FAR-REACHING PROGRAMS INVOLVING FUELS, 
LUBRICANTS AND PETROCHEMICALS, AMERICAN OIL AND ITS 
ASSOCIATE COMPANY, AMOCO CHEMICALS, ARE ENGAGED IN 
SUCH DIVERSIFIED RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS AS: 
New and unusual polymers and plastics @ Organic ions under electron 
impact @ Radiation-induced reactions @ Physiochemical nature of 
catalysts @ Fuel cells @ Novel separations by gas chromatography @ 
Application of computers to complex technical problems @ Synthesis 
and potential applications for aromatic acids @ Combustion phenomena 
@ Solid propellants for use with missiles @ Design and economics: 
New uses for present products, new products, new processes @ Cor- 
rosion mechanisms @ Development of new types of surface coatings. 


AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 





